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REVIEWS 

THOMAS MACDONAGH AS CRITIC 

Literature in Ireland: Studies Irish and Anglo-Irish, by 

Thomas MacDonagh. Talbot Press, Dublin. 

I have before me a very able and interesting book. If 
the tragic death of the author casts upon it any temporary 
accidental interest," I would say only that this has in no way 
influenced my opinion. 

It is fine proof of Ireland's real vitality that, at a time 
when we are so fully tired of Celticism, when Celticism is 
so truly worn out, we should meet in quick succession a great 
novelist like James Joyce and so level and subtle a critic as 
Thomas MacDonagh. 

The first part of his present book is taken up with what 
will seem to some a technical discussion of the "Irish Mode", 
of the effect of Irish idiom and cadence on English verse. 
I indicated something of the sort when I pointed out that 
Mr. Yeats' cadence had been saved from the inanity prevalent 
among his English contemporaries, by his having been 
brought up on The County of Mayo and such ballads. Mac- 
Donagh has gone into the matter fully and carefully. I do 
not know that many of his dicta will seem startling or 
heretical to the readers of Poetry, of whom he seems to 
have been one. (One of the finest tributes to the magazine 
is that he should have chosen to quote from it at some length, 
from an essay by A. C. H., who is probably the best critic 
now writing in America.) But the more books we have 
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saying these same intelligent things the better, and the sooner 
will we get rid of the papier-mache tradition which has been 
a curse on both sides of the Atlantic for so many decades, the 
heritage of what MacDonagh calls "the genteel days". 
(This genteelness is much more active and oppressive than 
anyone not actually engaged in the production of literature is 
likely to be aware of, and I have never yet met a layman 
who could not be "made to sit up" by a simple recital of facts 
regarding it.) 

MacDonagh's book is important and I doubt if I can show 
its trend better than by quotation, even by a very brief and 
fragmentary quotation of broken phrases: 

Difficulty in getting rid of . . . . inversions, poetic words, cum- 
brous epithets; . . . genteel days. , 

Metaphor that can not be understood without knowledge of historic 
events which have not affected Ireland. 

Tendency to hammer the stressed syllables and slur the unstressed. 

Music goes out of its way, as it were, to follow the varying ex- 
pression of the word. (This properly commended.) 

Mathew Arnold on Celtic literature, largely a work of fiction. 

When Mr. A. C. Benson changes never into ne'er in a 
poem by Emily Bronte, for the sake of regularity, Mac- 
Donagh gives him the drubbing that he deserves. (They 
have tried to do the same with the Poema del Cid, though, 
as Dr. Rennert has said with such gentleness, cleaning his 
spectacles, "To suppose that a man who could write a poem 
like that woul'dn't have been able to count ten on his fingers, 
and put ten syllables in a line if he'd wanted to!") 

MacDonagh remarks further: 

The Irish reader would be content to pronounce the words as they 
come, to read the lines as prose reads. 
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Take the line frankly as if it were a line of prose, only with the 
beauty of vibration in the voice that goes with the fine grave 
words of poetry. 

There is a recurrence in this verse, but it is not the recurrence of the 
foot. 

I am not quoting to back up a thesis, I can not hope to 
give all of MacDonagh's argument. It is, however, interest- 
ing to find Dolmetsch "justifying vers libre" in his book on 
the history of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music, 
and MacDonagh at the same time analyzing the breaking 
from false shackles in a quite different manner. Perhaps 
all metric has grown in a lengthening of the bar or foot 
or unit. At any rate there has been in our time a general 
and wide-spread perception that the conventions and arti- 
ficialities of the horse-hair period are not the eternal unchang- 
ing law. 

Of course the rules of rimes and the rest were never arbitrary. 
They were discovered. They are "nature methodised". 

The book contains sane remarks on assonance and its riches. 
Its author has a shot at that old dotard, Palgrave, who 
has done considerable harm and is only kept on because 
his name is romantic, and because there is a certain amount 
of capital sunk in the plates of his inefficient production. 

MacDonagh makes very intelligent pleas for fair trans- 
lation of Gaelic, and gives Stokes' translation of a strophe in 
contrast with certain bad translations in verse. Stokes says : 

A hedge of trees surrounds me, a blackbird's lay sings to me — 
praise which I will not hide. Above my booklet, the lined one, the 
trilling of the birds sings to me. In a gray mantle the cuckoo sings 
to me from the top of the bushes. May the Lord protect me! I 
write well under the greenwood. 
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This is excellently concrete. The other examples from 
old Irish are also convincing. In the Tryst After Death we 
find the trail of the monk spoiling an otherwise fine poem, as 
happens in the Saxon texts also. Christianity was a handi- 
cap to all early writers in either island. 

Early Irish poems we might have found elsewhere. I do 

not know where else we should be likely to hear much of 

contemporary writers in Gaelic, of whom there seem to 

be several worthy of note. Padraic Mac Piarais is made 

interesting by MacDonagh's translation. 

The poet once again is his own first audience. His poetry is a 
matter between himself and himself. If others afterward come and 
share his joy, the gain is theirs. 

MacDonagh's book is well larded with common sense. He 

was one of the few people who could write intelligibly on 

matters of metric, and also readably. His loss is a loss both 

to Ireland and to literature, and it is a loss bound to be 

more felt as his work becomes more widely known. Though 

this last book of his is addressed in the main to the Gael, 

the subtlety and the sanity of the general criticism contained 

in it should win for it a wider audience. Ezra Pound 

THE TRADITION OF MAGIC 

The Listeners, by Walter De La Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 
Thoughtful and analytic writers are all about us, and 
their numbers are growing rapidly. Not content with ut- 
tering mere editorial dicta, they have invaded the musty 
quiet of our revered "journals of opinion"; they have even 
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